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by primary meetings, any person of Republican anteced-
ents or attachments was permitted to attend and take
part in it. To bring order out of chaos it was necessary
for the men of each state to come together and choose a
number corresponding to its population to cast its votes
on all questions arising, including the nomination of can-
didates. In states which presented more than one candi-
date, as in Illinois, there was some difficulty in making
the proper division as between Davis and Trumbull; but
all such troubles were adjusted befpre the hour for assem-
bling arrived. The streets of Cincinnati had never beheld
a more orderly, single-minded, public-spirited crowd. At
least four fifths had come together at their own expense
for no other purpose than the general good. There was,
however, a small minority of office-seekers among them.
The movement in its inception was altogether free from
that class, but when it began to assume formidable pro-
portions and seemed not unlikely to sweep the country,
it attracted a certain number of professional politicians,
including a few estrays from the South.

The office-seeking fraternity were mostly supporters
of Davis, whose appearance as a candidate for the presi-
dency was extremely offensive to the original promoters
of the movement. As a judge of the Supreme Court his
incursion into the field of politics, unheralded, but not
unprecedented, was an indecorum. Moreover, his sup-
porters had not been early movers in the ranks of reform,
and their sincerity was doubted. They were extremely
active, however, after the movement had gained head-
way, and they were able to divide the vote of Illinois into
two equal parts (21 to 21), so that Trumbull's strength
in the convention was'seriously impaired. Davis's chances
were early demolished by the editorial fraternity, who,
at a dinner at Murat Halstead's house, resolved that theyught you could be; and their
